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priests and pedants looks very suspicious; and accord-
ingly, OIL examination, it proves to be a poem beside
the purpose of poetry, filled with metaphysical jargon,
and perhaps the very worst of Guide's productions."

This impatience of pedantry, " as beside the purpose
of poetry," manifests itself strongly at the end of the
Introduction. "Among the severely edited books,"
he writes, " which had to be consulted in forming
this collection, I have often suffered keenly from the
buttonholders of learned Italy, who will not let one
go on on^'s way; and have contracted a horror of
those editions where the text, hampered with numerals
for reference, struggles through a few lines at the top
of the page only to stick fast at the bottom in a slough
of verbal analysis. It would seem unpardonable to
make a book which should be even as these."

He adds that he fears the Introduction will form
"an awkward intermezzo" to the volume, but that
it is necessary, " that so the reader may not find him-
self perpetually worried with footnotes during the
consideration of something which may require a little
peace. The glare of too many tapers is apt to render
the altar-picture confused and inharmonious, even
when their smoke does not obscure or deface it."

These extracts serve not only to show the purpose
in Rossetti's mind in making the book, but illustrate
very forcibly both the soundness and sanity of his
criticism, and his strong, vigorous, and dignified prose.
There is no preciosity of phrase; in homely and
vigorous English he speaks out his thought, in lucid
form and sternly compressed; while the little similes
which light up the argument are like springs that
break out beside a straight white road.nce of         w had a strong fancy for archaicnif falling on
